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Regional Development Defined 
And Problems Analyzed” 


By CHARLES L. HAMMAN 
Assisant Director of Economic Research, Stanford Research Institute 

One of the outstanding characteristics of our postwar 
world is the tendency of people everywhere to worship at 
the shrine of economic development. This tendency is 
based on the realization that mankind now has the tech- 
nical knowledge and skills to reduce poverty and disease 
to a fraction of their former prevalence. However, in most 
countries neither this knowledge nor these skills are yet 
being applied with maximum effectiveness. 

As yet few men have ever conceived the scope of what 
is possible for the peoples of the 
world in terms of an abundant life 
in both the economic and the spir- 
itual spheres. It has been said that 
the endowments of our earth in 
materials, energy, and human re- 
sources are so great that the po- 
tentialities are beyond our finite 
human imaginations. I believe this 
to be true. I believe also that future 
generations will come to recognize 
and understand the extent of* this 
potential far more clearly than we 
do now. 

To achieve progress toward the 
goal of higher economic standards 
of living by putting the resources 
of each area to work to provide a better life for the inhabi- 
tants of that area— this is a great opportunity. Few oppor- 
tunities to serve humanity in our time assume comparable 
proportions. 

The idea is simple, and the objectives command almost 
unanimous agreement. Such unanimity, however, stops 
with the idea. In the practical sphere of formulating meth- 
ods and programs for attai .ing the objectives, controversy 
is the rule; the complexities and problems involved are al- 
most beyond belief. The traditions of an area, its historical 
development, the mores and taboos of the people, the estab- 
lished patterns of wealth, the entrenched institutions—all 
these and more are involved. So complex are the motiva- 
tions of people that agreement on the long-range objectives 
of regional development is often lost through violent dis- 
#greement over the means of achievement. In many cases, 
leaders favor progress only after their selfish interests are 
safeguarded. 

The case of a distributor of industrial supplies comes to 
mind. This man had prospered in a fast-growing western 
community and had assumed a position of leadership in 
industrial development. All went well because the com- 
munity gained and his market grew. Finally, his own sup- 

(Continued on page 3) 











* A talk presented at British Columbia Natural Resources Con- 
ference held at Victoria, British Columbia, Feb. 22, 1957. 
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Insanity Presents Problems 
For the Business World 


By IRVING KOVARSKY 
Assistant Professor of Business Administration, University of Oregon 

Businessmen. on occasion, enter into contracts with per- 
sons mentally handicapped and unwittingly create prob- 
lems of contractual enforcibility. Insane people often com- 
mit torts (defined as an injury to person, property. or 
reputation) and the individuals injured are concerned with 
their ability to collect damages. Where sales of real or 
personal property involve insane persons, the legality of 
such conveyances often creates problems. Divorce and 
annulment decrees are granted by courts when one spouse 
is insane, and collecting the debts 
incurred prior to the marital dis- 
solution is often the businessmen’s 
“headache.” This article will pro- 
vide a brief explanation of some of 
the general rules of insanity as it 
affects businessmen. 

Where»  urt has made an adju- 
dication sanity, the person 
declared inx::tally incompetent is 
thereafter stripned of his ability to 
enter into a binding contract. Thus, 
an agreement consummated by a 
person already declared insane by 
court order is absolutely void; 
neither the businessman nor the 
insane person can enforce the con- 
tract. The contract of an insane person is void because an 
essential element of contract law—namely a meeting of 
minds—is missing. The laws holds that an insane person 
does not have a mind capable of entering into a contract. 
This rule is enforced even though the businessman is un- 
aware that he is negotiating with a person mentally handi- 
capped. Before an insanity proceeding is brought to a close, 
a guardian is appointed, who is authorized, by securing 
court approval, to enter into contracts binding upon the 
estate of the insane person. 

In our society, many persons roam the streets and enter 
into business agreements who have never been adjudicated 
insane or committed to a mental institution and, vet. are 
non compos mentis. A contract entered into by a person 
who has not been declared insane by court order is valid 
until he exercises his right to can. | ie agreement. In legal 
terms. the contract is voidable ai (ie option of the insane 
person only; the businessman cannot disaflirm the agree- 
ment. An exception to this rule is made by the judiciary 
where the subject matter of the contract concerns such 
necessities of life as food, shelter, clothing, ete. Even then, 
to protect the insane person from a bad bargain, his liabil- 
ity for necessities is in quasi contract: i.e., there is no 
liability on the contract but he is held responsible for the 
reasonable value of the goods purchased by him. 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Insanity Presents Problems 
For the Business World 


(Continued from page 1) 


When the issue of insanity is raised in court in a contract 
claim, the question is whether the person using his mental 
disability as a shield to avoid liability actually was able to 
understand the nature and effects of his agreement volition- 
ally entered into: if not. then he cannot be held responsible. 
Neither prior nor subsequent insanity will relieve him 
from liability. 

The businessman selling merchandise to an insane per- 
son must return the purchase price when the object of the 
sale is brought back. In some states. the personal property 
need not be brought back by the insane person if it is de- 
stroyed and he is still enitled to the return of his money. 

Although an insane person can escape contractual re- 
sponsibility. with but few exceptions he is responsible for 
his torts. The reasons advanced by courts to hold an insane 
person liable for his torts are: (1) Public policy requires 
that every person be compensated for the injury inflicted 
upon himself or his property. (2) Insanity is a condition 
difficult to establish, so that the incentive to use it as a 
defense is removed. (3) Friends and relatives, particularly 
those who have an expectancy in the estate of the insane 
person. will keep close watch over him and take the neces- 
sary precautions to prevent the dissipation of his estate. 

An insane person has tort liability not only for his posi- 
tive acts of negligence but for a failure to act when action is 
required. However, he is not responsible for those torts 
where malice is a necessary element. Although many torts 
for which there is civil liability are also crimes, the insane 
person cannot be held criminally responsible. since crimes 
require an intent and, theoretically, the insane person does 
not comprehend the nature of his action. 

In general. tort liability is based upon the negligence 
of the defendant. whether he be sane or mentally incompe- 
tent. The difficulty with this rule is that a hardship is 
placed upon an insane person when a higher degree of care 
is expected of him than he is capable of exercising. 

Insanity is a broad and exceptionally difficult term to 
define. since it covers all disorders of the mind. There are 
many different types of mental conditions involved in many 
varying degrees. Unquestionably, mere nervousness, moral 
perversion, and a lack of will power do not constitute in- 
sanity. 

A determination of insanity is made in court when evi- 
dence is submitted which. without reasonable doubt. 
establishes mental incompetency. Admittedly, insanity is 
a condition best established by the presentation of compe- 
tent medical testimony. In fact, many experts contend that 
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only trained psychiatrists. and not general practitioners of 
medicine. should be permitted to testify at a mental hear- 
ing. It is the rule. however. not only that an ordinary doctor 
is qualified to bear witness. but that the opinions of laymen 
who have had ample opportunity to observe the unfortu- 
nate member of society are admissable as evidence in court. 

An adjudication of insanity by an authorized court has 
no effect outside of the state in which it is rendered and is 
not entitled to “full faith and credit” under the United 
States Constitution. Thus. a person declared mentally in- 
competent in Oregon can move to Washington and enter 
into a binding business contract or marriage unless a court 
where the individual is currently domiciled makes a find- 
ing of insanity. 

For past military services. many servicemen, when men- 
tally troubled. are entitled to hospitalization in a veterans 
hospital. The Veterans Administration recognized two 
ivpes of admissions to its hospitals. There is a confinement 
for a person “in need of inenta) .reatment.”’ where the vet- 
eron retains all of his legal rights and, technically, is not 
insane. [The second type of commitment is for a patient who 
is “mentally ill” and who is legally insane. 

Divorces and annulments granted for insanity have cre- 
ated many problems for the businessman negotiating with 
married couples. The balance of this article will be devoted 
to a discussion of insanity as it relates to the dissolution of 
marriage in the Pacific Northwest. 

At one time. a divorce was not awarded where insanity 
developed after marriage. This rule was taken from the 
Bible which provides, “What therefore God fath joined 
together, let not men put asunder.” In some instances, 
where the insanity existed at time of marriage, an annul- 
ment could be granted. Eventually, many states, including 
those in the Northwest. amended their laws to permit di- 
vorce for the purpose of preventing the birth of children 
who could inherit serious mental ailments and to relieve 
the sane persons of a difficult marital entanglement. 

Idaho. Montana, Oregon. and Washington permit di- 
vorce when insanity exists. The problem in a divorce pro- 
ceeding is to determine what constitutes insanity. Note 
should be made that there are other requirements for 
divorce besides a determination of insanity. In Idaho, a 
divorce cannot be granted unless the insane spouse has 
been confined in a state asylum for at least six years, and 
the mental condition must be incurable. Montana provides 
that the insanity must be incurable and that the insane 
spouse must be detained in a private or state mental institu- 
tion for at least five years before a divorce is sought. 

The Oregon legislation permits a divorce under the fol- 
lowing conditions: “Permanent mental illness where the 
defendant has been adjudged mentally ill by a court of 
competent jurisdiction, and such mental illness has been 
continuous since such adjudication for at least three years. 
and the person has been confined in either a private or 
public institution upon the grounds of mental illness for the 
major portion of the three years immediately preceding 
the commencement of the suit and where it appears to the 
satisfaction of the court by competent evidence that the 
illness is incurable...” 

The Washington law is curious in many respects. [t pro- 
vides: “In all cases where the defendant. at the time of 
commencement of the action. is suffering from chronic 
mania or dementia. established by competent medical tes- 
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timony to have existed for at least two years prior to the 
filing of the complaint, such insanity shall be the sole and 
exclusive ground upon which the court may, in its discre- 
tion, grant a divorce.” This law is unusual because of the 
relatively short period of time (two years) that the condi- 
tion must exist. It is also peculiar in its provision that. 
when one spouse is insane at the time of suit, this insanity 
is the only reason for which the court can grant a divorce. 
Furthermore, Washington is the only state in the Pacific 
Northwest where, it would appear from reading the statute. 
the condition need not be permanent and incurable. The 
Washington statute governing insanity seems to follow its 
general policy of making divorce easy. 

The limited analysis made of the rules governing insan- 
ity as it affects the businessman discloses a need for agree- 
ments between states to recognize adjudications of insanity 
made in neighboring states. With such a rule, more cer- 
tainty would prevail when the businessman deals with an 
insane person. The laws in the Northwest regulating in- 
sanity should be uniform because of the ease with which 
people travel from one state to another. Society in general 
might benefit from an investigation of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration system of hospitalization for veterans suffer- 
ing mentally. Since many people are only “in need of men- 
tal treatment” and are not insane. an adoption of such a 
plan could prove beneficial. 





Regional Development Defined 
And Problems Analyzed 


(Continued from page 1) 


plier proposed to put a plant in the area. This man’s his- 
torically wide profit margin was threatened and, even 
though much larger volume would ultimately more than 
offset the reduced margin. our hero suddenly lost interest 
in industrial development. 

In my discussion of regional development [ shall first 
attempt a definition of the concept. I shall then consider 
the key questions arising from the application of the con- 
cept. Finally, I shall examine some of the factors that tend 
to inhibit regional development programs. 

Although the degree to which my comments are appli- 
cable varies considerably from area to area, the concept 
itself is basic and is, therefore. applicable anywhere in the 
world. The questions concerning the application of the 
concept are generally germane but their relative impor- 
lance, as well as their answers. vary from country to coun- 
try and even from region to region. The inhibiting factors 
I] shall discuss are those which arise in the kind of demo- 
cratic societies we know on the North American continent. 
For thoughts expressed concerning these factors I have 
drawn largely on observations made in the course of re- 
search work on regional development problems in both the 
United States and Canada. 

The concept of regional development is essentially all- 
inclusive in that it embraces all aspects of the economy 
within an area—natural resources, agriculture, industry, 
water, energy. transportation. public facilities. to name a 
few. All development planning is fitted into a framework 
where interaction can be seen and evaluated. The regional 
concept is the opposite of expediency and unilateral ac- 
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tion. It is based on broad, universal objectives and is 
measured and evaluated in terms of the long-term future. 

Ours is a complex economy. Few significant actions can 
be taken by any element of economic leadership without 
having some bearing on other aspects of the economy. We 
have recognized this idea in certain activities said to be 
vested with a public interest—which we have either handed 
over to a public agency or otherwise regulated. 

However, it is not the kind of organization or institution 
doing the planning that marks the regional concept but 
rather the approach used and breadth of vision achieved. 
Often a large industrial company does a better job of con- 
sidering all interests from a long-term viewpoint than do 
some so-called public bodies—and this in spite of the as- 
sumption that such an organization is interested only in 
maximizing its own profits. Industrial leadership, as it 
has developed in the United States and Canada in the past 
twenty years, has come to recognize its responsibility for 
the economic health of the areas in which it secures raw 
materials and finds markets. and in which management 
and its employees live and work. Increasingly, such leader- 
ship has adopted the regional concept and has broadened 
the scope and lengthened the time scale against which it 
evaluates both planning and rcsults. 

Essentially, then, the concept of regional development 
implies the preparation of plans and the making of deci- 
sions in the light of a full knowledge and understanding of 
the future of the area involved. This means an understand- 
ing of the direction and extent of economic trends and of 
the probable context within which the plans will be im- 
plemented at some future date, and a knowledge of the 
impact of the decision at hand on the progress of the area 
as a whole. 

While in some respects this idea parallels the master- 
plan method of city planning, the regional concept is 
hroader—both geographically and in subject matter—and 
embraces physical location and land use as only one phase 
of the total economy. Other phases are population and in- 
come, employment and labor force, capital investment, in- 
dustrial plant, transportation services and facilities, energy 
and water supplies, and the like. 

An industrialist builds a plant; the highway department 
builds a bridge; a farmer decides to sell his farm for resi- 
dential development—these are three apparently unrelated 
actions. Yet it requires very little imagination to see how 
each of these separate acts might affect each of the others 
to a point undermining the final feasibility of all. The high- 
way interchange affects the cost of truck transportation: 
the farmer’s action affects right-of-way acquisition: the 
highway affects the value of the residential land as well as 
its tax load. 

In the kind of fast-growing dynamic economies with 





which we are familiar, cconomic development decisions 
are seldom made in a vacuum: yet they are often made 
with an imperfect idea of what others are planning or do- 
ing and with little or no analysis of what the future may 
bring. 

From a planning standpoint research is needed-—the ac- 
cumulation and analysis of facts—and the communication 
of research results. Research can provide a framework for 
regional development which SCTVCS as a suide to all. 

From an action standpoint the important considerations 
are the human factors. Such things as vision, leadership, 
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management, and technical know-how are critical to effec- 
tive regional development. These traits are among the 
rarest and most valuable resources in the world today. 
Fortunately, these resources are renewable and capable of 
almost unlimited growth in the right environment. They 





are available in every country and every region—even 
though sometimes stunted and underdeveloped. Nothing 
is more vital to economic development than leadership with 
a broad vision of opportunity and with the willingness to 
smash roadblocks to achieve a latent potential. 

Every practical development situation presents some 
very difficult problems. Today economic development does 
not start from scratch in any area. There already exists in 
the area a current program, a history of achievements and 
mistakes, and a full quota of cultural and economic mores 
which must be taken into account. Every area has its vested 
interests and status quo groups. Furthermore, consider- 
able disagreement on major development problems is likely 
to arise among the population as well as among the leader- 
ship. Any of these problems, if unsolved. can stymie effec- 
tive development for long periods of time. 

Disagreements among the residents of an area usually 
do not focus on the basic objectives of that area’s develop- 
ment. Rather, they arise from the attempt to answer cer- 
tain questions. What will be done first? How will it be 
done? Who will do it? In any fast-growing area there are 
always many opportunities to be seized and many problems 
to be solved. It is not easy to know what to do first. Still, 
Rome was not built in a day and, because time, funds, and 
leadership are limiting factors, a determination of first 
things first must usually be made. 

Creating. planning. and executing an area development 
program can be carried out in many different ways and by 
many different agencies. In some instances, the initiative is 
left solely to government: in other cases private industry 
is the catalyst. Government almost alwavs has a major role 
in area development, particularly when action is needed 
on a broad front. In every area we must seek the right 
answers to the key questions. To be certain of the answers 
calls for the widest possible participation by business, the 
professions, and government in any country or area. Yet 
such widespread participation slows the process of deci- 
sion and action. 

A look at the halting and painful progress of develop- 
ment in many of the cities and regions of our country pro- 
vides eloquent testimeny to the cumbersome characteris- 
tics of the democratic process as we know it. How to 
achieve sound economic development without sacrificing 
the freedom this process provides; how to take advantage 
of all possible sourecs of thinking. planning. and judgment 
in the formulation of development programs: how to pro- 
vide coordination and direction without unduly inhibiting 
freedom of thought or action—these are questions which 
arise in applying the concept of regional development in a 
democracy. 

In spite of the difficulties. we have successfully found 
answers to these questions. although we often require far 
more time to reach these answers than we should. It is lack 
of facts and lack of understanding that prevent timely an- 
swers to these questions. 

None of us here today would contend that we should 
change to a system where these answers are forthcoming 
by fiat from some all powerful agency. The answers might 
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come more quickly, but there would be no assurance that 
they would be right, to say nothing of other obvious im- 
plications. 

Up to now we have directed our attention entirely to 
objectives, determinations, plans, and actions. However, 
we cannot see the entire picture in these terms. I should 
now like. therefore, to deal with some of the factors which 
seem to inhibit regional development in action. Although 
there are many such factors, | shall mention four which 
are drawn largely from our experience in the United 
States. 

The first of these is the specific focus of the interests of 
most business organizations. Each industry naturally is 
concerned about its own products and its own markets. 
Morcover, it may see the development of an area in terms 
of its own prospects and problems rather than in terms of 
the broader regional needs. This is as it should be, for each 
business has its obligations to produce a profitable opera- 
tion. Such a view is also inherent in the structure of our 
cconomy. At the same time, it often acts as an inhibiting 
factor in regional development to such a degree that indus- 
trial leadership fails to achieve the position of area leader- 
ship which is open to it. 

A similar result flows from the nature of our various 
academic disciplines and our many specialized profes- 
sions. We approach our resource problems. our energy 
problems, our water problems, from many different angles. 
Engineers, economists, and sociologists, to mention a few, 
sce these problems very differently. 

What is required by the regional concept is some blend- 
ing of these viewpoints. We certainly cannot aflord to lose 
the technical proficiency of the many specialized engineers 
and others who have studied and practiced a particular 
specialty. Rather, we need a means of interdisciplinary and 
interindustry research and action which will broaden the 
viewpoint of all. 

A third inhibiting factor flows from the disparity be- 
tween economic and topographical boundaries and politi- 
cal jurisdictions. For instance, in the United States we have 
suffered considerably from the lack of organizations at the 
regional level to study, plan, and execute projects involv- 
ing regional interests. Consider our West—commonly de- 
fined as the cleven western states. There is no organization 
that embraces this area, no money for research, no organi- 
zation to implement the results of research. Yet, on the 
basis of geography and common problems, there is a real 
need for action at this regional level. What leadership tnere 
is comes from industrial organizations, whose markets and 
raw material base encompass the regional area. Even at 
the state level, development activity in the region is weak. 
so that cooperation of state agencies does not offer an at- 
tractive solution. 

In Canada this is probably not so much of a problem. 
Canadian provinces are generally larger than our states. 
Furthermore, the provinces have shown considerable ac- 
tivity in industrial and regional development. However, 
even here the provincial boundary does not always follow 
the geographical boundary. Drainage basins run across 
houndary lines as do stands of timber and mineral ore 
bodies. And trading areas are not co-extensive with prov- 
inces. 

Finally, I'd like to mention the strength of development 
activity at the local level as an inhibiting factor in regional 
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development. Growing pains are often felt most intensely 
at the community level. It is here that both area develop- 
ment and industrial development receive the most atten- 
tion. The boards of trade, the chambers of commerce, the 
planning commissions are usually local in support and ac- 
tivity. Although they often seek to take the regional view. 
their handicap is obvious. Local pride and a desire to pro- 
mote the city or town is often incompatible with the re- 
gional development concept. If all the effort devoted to 
competition among towns were devoted to cooperative 
regional development, our progress would be immeasur- 
ably speeded. 

I should like to mention one final aspect of regional 
development. A question often posed goes something like 
this: Can a development agency really determine the 
course and extent of the economic development of a region 
or is such development the result of economic and political 
forces beyond the control of such an agency? Many a de- 
velopment man has wrestled with this question and I’m not 
sure I can give a thoroughly satisfactory answer. However, 
I shall try. 

Clearly, development activity cannot create a full-blown 
industrial economy where neither resources, markets. nor 
labor supply exist. Furthermore, a sound development 
agency would not seek to do this even if it could. One 
criterion of sound industrial development is that it be 
economic. 

What can regional development activity accomplish? 
There are a number of things. It can speed a natural devel- 
opement by eliminating economic roadblocks. [t can insure 
that communities develop along sound lines and have the 
attributes which new industry seeks. It can disseminate in- 
formation which will lead to sound, factuaily based deci- 
sions. [t can prevent mistakes in location or development 
which, because of their uneconomic nature. may prove 
very costly both to industry and to the community. It can 
plan and anticipate the devolpment needs in advance. Fi- 
nally, it can sponsor research and evolve a framework of 
the future within which all can make their plans. In this 
fashion regional planning can provide badly needed co- 
ordination of all the diverse elements operative within the 
region. 

These are but a few specific thinks the regional concept 
can achieve. They are the kind of development activity that 
has been found to pay off. It is important to note that no 
one agency can accomplish all of these things. The regional 
concept requires the full Cooperation of government, indus- 
try, research, education, and the other functional elements 
of the economy. It also calls for cooperation at several 
geographical levels, including the city, the province or 
state, and the region. 

We often say that industrial development and area de- 
velopment are two sides of a coin. Yet the former is better 
approached on a regional basis and the latter on a com- 
munity basis. If the two are to develop jointly and contrib- 
ute to each other. the cooperation of all interests is vital. 
Cooperative forward planning visualizes the kind of econ- 
omy to be expected in the future and provides what it re- 
quires for growth; this is the kind of regional development 
every area needs. If soundly based on the objectives and 
concepts suggested in this paper. a regional development 
program cannot but be well worth all the time and effort 
we can devote to it. 
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CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Employment. The number of nonagricultural workers employed 
in Oregon increased 0.4 per cent (2,000) between mid-February 
and mid-March 1957. The largest increases were in the categories of 
logging and sawmills (1,000) and service and miscellaneous (900). 
There were also sizeable decreases. Employment in mid-March was 
0.2 per cent higher than in mid-March 1956. More-detailed figures 
from the Oregon State Unemployment Compensation Commission 
follow: 








Mar. 19357 Feb. 1957 Mar. 1956 

Lumber & wood products 66,100 65,100 72.900 
Food & kindred products 13,800 14.300 13,900 
Other manufacturing 46,200 45,700 46.100 
Total manufacturing . 126,100 125,100 133,200 
Contract construction 20.900 21.300 20.600 
Retail trade 81.300 81.000 80.900 
Government sh 81.600 77.500 
Other nonmanufacturing  ................................ 156,000 155,000 152,900 
Total nonmanufacturing 339,900 338,900 331.900 
Total nonagricultural emplovment 466,000 164,000 165.100 


Z ) 

Business Failures. Dun and Bradstreet’s series showing com- 
mercial failures is frequently considered an indicator of business 
health. Figures for Oregon are given below: 


1955 1957 
Number Liabilities Number Liabiliites 

TN ennianeiiied iin $ 421,000 36 $ 908,000 
0 a 7 1,234,000 32 1,252,000 
a 13 1,257,000 33 735.000 
ee 13 604,000 an - 
rr 21 365,000 on on 
a 30 593,000 — 
Se 17 534,000 = 
a 40 1,046,000 ~ 
ane 2? 504,000 a 
ee 37 3,202,000 
Nov... sideataneci 25 674,000 

Dec. " 44 882,000 a 


_--Multnomah County Real-Estate Transactions. During March 


1957 there were 929 real-estate sales amounting to $11.553.132 in 
Multnomah County. Of these, 644 involved residences, the sales 
price of which was $7,043.568: 220 were vacant properties, $928,163: 
and 65 were business properties, $3,581.49]. Additional figures are: 


V Feb. 19357 Mar. 1956 
Number of sales coanebiteesichieans , 629 1,073 
Value of sales ne: = 2 $6,632,176 $11,824,154 
Number of mortgages i _ 080 580 951 
Amount leaned rane ; $ 6,288,007 $6,204,820 87,909,909 
Number of sheriff's deeds a ; 8 5 | 
Amount of sheriff's deeds $75,803 $27,636 $23,341 
Average residential selling price $10,937 $10,970 $10,510 


\Department-Store Sales. The only retail sales indicator for 
Oregon is the sales of department stores in Portland, a series which 
is computed by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco. The 
percentage of dollar sales volume for the period ending April 6. 
1957, as compared with the same period a year ago, for Portland ana 
other Facific Coast cities is shown below: 

Week Ending 


Four Weeks Calendar Year 


Apr. 1937 Ending Apr.6,1957 to Avr. 6, 1957 
Portland +94 +16 +2 
Los Angeles - +11 — | +2 
San Francisco Bay : . +10 — 8 —2 
Seattle . rnenr : 0 — 5 1 
Lnited States + 9 0 +1 


i Electric Energy. During January 1957. kilowatt hours of elec. 
tricity sold by privately owned electric utilities in Oregon were 5.68 
per cent over sales in January 1956. During the twelve months end- 
ing January 31, 1957, sales were 11.9] per cent over the twelve month 
period ending a year earlier. 





In Middle and South America, cattle and sheep are 
almost as numerous as human beings, while densely popu- 
lated Europe and Asia have fewer livestock per 1.000 in- 
habitants than the world average. 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Lumber. Lumber production in the Douglas-fir area of the Pacific 
Northwest was higher in March 1957 than in the preceding month 
and was slightly higher than in the same month a year ago. However, 
although March orders were higher than those in February, they 
were substantially below those received in March 1956 and also be- 
low the production rate. As a consequence, prices have continued 
unsatisfactory. The figures below, which were supplied by the West 
Coast Lumbermens Association, are in thousands of feet board 
measure. 

Mar. 1957 


Feb. 1957 Mar. 1956 


Average weekly production 181,039 172.985 176.280 
EE 158.584 198,045 
Unfilled orders, end of month .. pine 635,869 582,319 798.317 
Lumber inventory, end of month ———_ * - 1,136,893 1,033.120 


Index of Man Hours in Manufacturing. One of the best indi- 
cators showing changes in manufacturing activity is the man hours 
of industrial production workers. These figures apply only to per- 
sonnel engaged in direct manufacturing activities; sales, office, and 
general administrative employees are excluded. The index is derived 
by the Bureau of Business Research from data supplied by the Ore- 
gon Unemployment Compensation Commission. The most recent 
reading covers the month of February 1957. (No adjustment for 
seasonal variation has been made. 1951 = 100.) 


1956 1957 1956 1957 
Ss 84.1 78.6 EES ebias 
peg 78.9 Aug. —.--..113.6 ne 
Bs annem GES ons Sept. 08.7 — 
AGBe anne. 4 sawes — OE a 
i —_— 96.6 on a F sean 
—  —— =) Sie i -eicmebien 84.1 —_ 


‘ Construction. The Bureau of Business Research and the F. W. 
Dodge Corp. jointly collect construction data for Oregon. The most 
recent data follow (the dollar figures are construction costs, which 
may differ from permits). Dollar amounts are in thousands. 

















Feb. 1957 Jan. 1957 

Nonresidential sini $ 1,130 $ 7,289 
Residential ctietainiaamad 5,949 4.150 
Public works & utilities 1,172 6,235 
$10,251 $17,674 





Cumulative totals for all construction in Oregon for the first two 
months of 1957 were 7 per cent below the first two months of 1957. 
This compares with a decrease of 2 per cent for the eleven western 
states and an increase of 4 per cent for the United States as a whole. 


Life-Insurance Sales. During February 1957 sales of ordinary 
life insurance in Oregon (excluding industrial life insurance. group 
and wholesales sales under new contract, renewals. dividend addi- 
tions, etc.) were 3.9 per cent ($1,020,000) -lower than in January 
1957 and 2 per cent lower. than in February 1956. The national 
figures showed a 1.2 per cent increase in comparison with January 
1957 and a 23 per cent increase in comparison with February 1956. 


Banking. Loans, investments, and deposits of Oregon banks that 
belong to the Federal Reserve System are shown below (in millions 


of dollars) : 











Mar.1957 Feb.1957 Mar. 1956 
Loans 796 790 758 
Investments —................. 630 6416 683 
a 1.551 1.575 1.621 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn a.ainst the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. Bank debits are regarded as good indicators of 
current business activity, alhough their value for this purpose may be impaired by the inclusion of large checks arising ovt of transfers of funds for the purchase of certain 
types of capital assets that do not constitute “‘business activity.”” The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 165 banks and branches monthly. 


Marketing Districts 


Oregon............ 





Portland (Portland, Hillsboro, Oregon City, etc.) 
Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, etc.) 











Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene,etc.) 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) — 





Douglas, Coos, Curry counties __.... 








Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass) icine 
Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, etc.) — 
Pendleton area...... 














Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond, etc.) —— 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview area 





Baker, La Grande area —.................... 














Burns, Ontario, Nyssa 


Number of Mar. 1957 
Banks Debits Debits Debits Compared with 
Reporting Mar. 1957 Feh. 1957 Var. 1954 Feb 1957 Mar, 19546 
165 $1,588,612,459 $1,417.083.347  $1,510,861,527 +-12.1 + 5.1 
53 1,065,548,654 941,016,795 966,008,228 +13.2 +10.3 
25 125,877,544 118,231,948 117,889,913 + 6.5 + 6.8 
21 135,191,522 126,152,681 144,125,696 + 7.2 — 6.2 
7 22,078,235 19,278.401 22,721,570 +14.5 — 2.8 
ll 45,110,813 40,926,553 54,483,515 +10.2 —17.2 
8 53,385,198 50,035,493 61,471,132 + 6.7 —13.2 
9 22,489,674 22,439,289 24,720,833 + 0.2 — 9.0 
8 26,406,572 22,201.611 22,638,612 +18.9 +16.6 
5 24,220,734 19,000,036 23,925,710 +27.5 + 1.2 
5 27,095,125 21,945,107 31,569,111 +23.5 —14.2 
8 21,618,460 19,627 .249 22,589,683 +10.1 — 4.5 
5 19,589,928 16,198,184 18,717,524 +-20.9 + 4.7 


‘+ BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken in interpreting these data to allow for 
the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 






















































































New 
Residential 
Mar. 1957 
Albany a 
Baker... a atta iada alan 9,000 
Bend... 97 ,000 
Coos Bay 32,000 
Corvallis 89.500 
Eugene 163,630 
Grants Pass... 45,650 
Hillsboro —..... 65,000 
Klamath Falls. — 101 600 
La Grande ........._...... ee En Pe CT Te ee Le 15,000 
McMinnville ae a i 72.500 
ET ee ne ee ea eo 114,500 
North Bend... eon aren 15,000 
Pendleton... a 143,000 
Portland....__........... 799,800 
Roseburg isa 
Salem 86,500 
Springfield Se a SS a 70,600 
The Dalles... i Pe eT 10,600 
Lane County__......... _ TS eT eS ee Oe ee 418,615 
EEE CT TT SOTTO iia, tae 
Wasco County... _ ; 5,000 
45 other communities...» 644,960 
Totals $4,219,411 
6 


New Non- 
res dential 
Mer. 1957 


$ 74,500 
2.400 
2.000 

600 
91,690 
1,885 
263,459 
3,700 


26.400 


$4,173,523 


Additions, 
Alterations 
& Repairs 

Mar. 1957 


$ 21,600 
275 
49,105 
107,895 
8,300 
105,190 
9,450 
32,125 
26,846 
1,500 
22,300 
47,237 
10,290 
28,125 
1,569,895 
27,161 
474,564 
28,220 
7,915 
78,155 
69,930 
2,700 
289,734 


$3,018,512 


T otals 
Mar. 1957 


$ 144,100 
9,275 
148,505 
141,895 
98,400 
360,510 
56,985 
360,584 
132,146 
16,500 
121,200 
173,737 
25,290 
172,125 
3,675,225 
27,161 
959,264 
660,820 
74,765 
719,114 
1,436,080 
7,700 
1,890,065 


» $11,411,446 


Totals 
Feb. 1957 


$ 86,450 
33.300 
93.350 
25,748 
130,100 
179,900 
78,300 
241.208 
76,080 
4.375 
92.500 
176,575 
229,237 
64,980 
.732,135 
45,783 
195,755 
47,000 
12,000 

557,318 

2,490,151 
8,000 
878,778 


$7,479,023 


Totals 
Mar. 1954 


$ 78,800 
41,967 
107,500 
108,880 
287 547 
207,375 
65,130 
223,300 
337,490 
8,855 
30,300 
285,448 
101,186 
209,845 
4,268,190 
88,735 
470,198 
197,486 
115,342 
834,776 
2,543,925 
89,341 
2,801,146 


$13,503,062 
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